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It  is  a  pleasure  to  neet  with  the  members  of  the  United  Fresh  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Association  today.     Much  of  my  vrork  with  bhe  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been,  and  still  is,  associated  with  the  marketing  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.     In  this  work  we  have  developed,  we  hope,  B.n  i^nderstanding 
and  appreciation  of  many  of  your  problem..s.     You  have  he].ped  us  to  gain  that 
understanding  which  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  render  the  best  kind  of  ser- 
vice to  your  inr'u.stry.     This  helpful  relationship  has  grovm  up  over  a  con- 
siderable period  of  years  in  which  you  in  the  industry  and  we  in  the  De- 
partment have  workod  together  in  helpin,'"  to  find  effective  vmys  of  meeting 
conditions  with  which  you  have  been  confronted.    T'^any  of  you  played  an  ac- 
tive part  in  supporting  legislation  now  on  the  books  providing  for  our  var- 
ious service  and  regulatory  activities. 

Today  I  h.avc  been  asked  to  review  some  of  the  work  of  the  Departm.ent 
of  Agricultui-e  in  the  marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables.     Practically  all 
of  the  mn.rketing  work  of  uhe  Departm.ent  has  been  developed  within  the  past 
c5  years.     Most  of  it  has  com.e  about  within  the  biisiness  experience  of  a 
large  percentage  of  the  membership  of  your  Association.     I  hope  that  you 
v^^ill  find  a  brief  summary  interesting. 

Early  Beginnings 

Many  people  take  for  granted  the  various  official  m.arketing  services 
that  arc  available  today.     That  is  natural,  for  it  is  alr-ost  as  easy  to  think 
of  our  homes  vfithout  electricity,  or  our  roads  without  autom.obiles  and  trucks, 
as  it  is  to  picture  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry      functioning  without 
some  of  these  services.     But  in  1913  we  had  no  official  m.arket  reports,  no 
national  grades,  no  official  shipping  point  or  terminal  market  inspection, 
and  no  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act. 

Yve  should  remember  1915,  for  it  marks  a  turning  point  in  the  relations 
of  the  GoverrjTi.ent  with  fruit  and  vogot':-.ble  marketii-g.     Thct  yoar  Congress 
made  its  first  appropriation  for  the  sn-joific  purpose  of  starting  the  De- 
partm.ent of  Agriculture  on  a  definite  mission  of  service  in  the  general  field 
of  marketing  farm  products.     That  year  t-i.e  Department  a.:socirted  itself  with 
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fru.it  and  vegetable  mc.rketing  as  a  service  agency  largely  at  the  insistence 
of  growers  and  shippers  who  found  it  irnpossiblo  to  provide  themselves  vnth 
certain  typos  of  marketing  assistance. 

The  agitation  for  govorniricntal  help,  it  is  said,  crystallized  v:hen 
Georgia  poach  growers  and  shippers  attomptod  to  market  within  a  few  weeks 
one  of  the  largest  crops  ever  produced  in  that  State.  effective  distri- 

buting organize tion  was  available  to  .meet  the  snturtion.     j'ost  large  east- 
ern markets  wore  flooded  v/ith  poaches,  and  the  frvit  sold  for  less  than 
freight  charges,     Tlie  railroads  v.'orc  accused  by  som.e  shippers  of  failing  to 
provide  cf:,rs  promptly,  and  losses  in  transit  wore  extremely  hcc.Xr/.     At  the 
close  of  this  disastrous  season,  word  came  that  satisfactory,'  prices  liad  pre- 
vailed in  some  western  markets » 

To  the  many  who  had  suffered  severe  losses,  this  was  the  last  strav/, 
and  complaints  began  to  fall  upon  the  sjqapathetic  cars  of  Congress.    An  item 
of  150,000  was  included  in  the  1913-14  agricultural  appropriation  bil]  "to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire  and  to  diffuse  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States  useful  information  on  subjects  connected  vdth  the 
marketing  and  distributing  of  farm  products o... " 

Fo  mat  ion  of  the  Offi.co  of  Markets 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  the  immediate  problem  of  finding 
sound  wcys  of  using  this  money.    Kc  received  many  suggestions.     At  that  time, 
several  linos  of  vrork  in  the  Deportment  closely  bordered  upon  the  field  of 
marketing,  but  no  agency  v/as  doing  an;^/i;hing  which  remotely  resembled  a  mar^-et 
reporting  service  for  perishables,  and  that  was  what  many  in  the  industries 
vranted.     It  v/as  finally  decided  to  establish  an  entirely  nov;  unit — the  Office 
of  yiarkets — to  undertake  the  work.     j'^r.  Charles  J.  Brand,  then  associated 
with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  was  invited  to  subm.it  a  plan  of  organi- 
zation and.  an  outline  of  v.'ork  for  the  now  unit.     Brand  v/r  s  subsequently  ap- 
pointed Chief  of  the  Office  of  Ma.rkcts,  and  the  entire  organizrtion  end  dev- 
elopment of  this  ncv;  work  vras  under  .i:is  direction  until  ho  resigned  from  the 
Ceprrtment  in  1919.     The  responsibilities  of  this  nev.r  u.7:.it  expanded  rc^idly, 
and  in  1917  it  fonmally  became  the  Burecu  of  i''larkcts. 

In  1921,  the  Depart?nont '  s  cror)  o^t.imating  work,  which  hrd  been  con- 
ducted as  a  separate  Bureau  in  the  Department,  was  com.bined  with  the  Bureau 
of  Mar.kets,  and  for  a  yet.r  the  organization  ?/as  called  the  Bureau  of  I'arkots 
and  Crop  Estimates.     .In  1922,  the  Office  of  Farm  T'anagemcnt  and  Far^-  ■.'conomics 
was  merged  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates,  and  tho  enlarged 
organization  became  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.    Along  vrith  many 
other  activities,  that  Bureau  carried  on  and  devclo;?ed  the  miarketing  scn'-ices 
until  July  3,  1939.     On  thot  date,  a  now  T^ureau  called  the  Agricultural  I'arkot- 
ing  Service  was  created.     In  it  are  administered  the  N^ation-wido  crop  and  mar- 
ket reporting  services.     In  it  are  included  the  standardization  and  inspection^ 
work  on  various  comm.oditics ,   and  the  administration  of  17  specific  statutes 
which  provide  for  a  variety  of  closely  related  m.arketing  activities  of  a  re- 
gulatory and  service  nature.     The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  now  devotes 
its  attention  to  the  broad  and.  important  field  of  agricultural  econom.ics  and 
agricultural  planning,  including  marketing  studios  of  a  general  economic  nature. 
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Standards  For  Grades  Outlinsd 

Althoug-h  the  evolution  of  the  Ag;ricultural  Ile.rlccting  Service  hc.s  en- 
compassed a  great  many  ye.crs,  the  '::road  plan  of  work  has  not  varied  nateri- 
ally  during  that  pni'iod.     The-  ori-'-inal  outline  of  or,';ar'i  zation  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Farkets  suF;[^;estGd  that  the  Dopartircnt  could  render  effective  aid  in 
irarketinf?;  by  undertaiii.ng  the  study  and  subsequent  proinulr,ation  of  market 
grades  rjid  standards.     Tliat  suggestion  wt.s  accoiTLpanied  v/ith  the  following 
conuient:     "A  coirflnoi.  language  for  both  producer  caid  consu:  or  is  the  first 
essential  to  a  satisfactory  contact  bctvj'oon  them.    Yvhcn  r  mf  n  orders  some- 
thing from  the  country  uroducor  ho  must  knov/  wliat  ho  is  going  to  get.  A 
study  is  ri'.-cjdod  of  distinctive  terras  v-jhich  can  b^  accur:  tcly  ■un.derstood  as 
applying  to  i  given  quantity  and  qualit;"  of  o reduce.     Those  (terms)  should 
be  based  on  present  trado  T:!rccticos  in  the  handling  of  the  various  commodi- 
ties and  on  the  requirement  of  m-odcrn  consuaiers . "     This  concept  ol  standards 
and  grading  is  materially  the  same  as  we  have  today. 

About  the  market  news  service  for  perishable  products,  the  original 
outline  he  d  this  to  sry:     "Such  a  service,  if  shoTim  by  investigation  to  be 
feasible,  might  perfom  the  following  fuixtions:     collection  and  distri- 
bution of  daily  infonnation  relating  to  the  conditions  of  supply  and  demand 
in  the  leading  market  centersj  supplies  en  route,  their  destination,  and  the 
probable  date  of  arrival;  progress  of  pl-anting  and  areas  planted,  collected 
and  distributed  weekly  during  the  planting  season;  information  concerning 
the  relation  of  supply  to  demand,  disseminated  as  occe.sion  demands."  This 
is  the  ■  foundation  upon  which  the  }lation-wide  market  nev.rs  service  we  have 
today  was  developed. 

The  ;:.ctual  developm.cnt  of  the  Fcarket  nev:s  program  wt.s  not  an  especi- 
ally difficult  problem.     Distributors  were  ablw  to  use  the  service  as  it 
evolved  fro:a  the  sim.p].e  price-reporting  stage.     Contrary  to  previous  beliefs, 
the  reports  of  shipments  caused  no  disastrous  shifting  of  supplies  from  m.ar- 
ket  to  market  in  an  effort  to  hit  the  points  of  higii  prices.     ;Oist ribution 
o         at  the  sane  tine  was  equalized,   for  enough  free  tonnage  wc c  in  transit  for 
$2         diversion  ever^^  day  to  supoly  markets  where  prices  wore  high. 

'  ■  Distributors  deeded  Shipment  Information 


Distributors  from  the  start  were  :  ore  interested  in  arrivals  r.t  m.ar- 
kets,  and  in  shipments  from,  producing  sections,  than  in  price  reports.  !'':any 
of  the  big  operators  already  lv:A  their  own  soiircos  of  ^rice  inf o mc-t ion ,  but 
grov'ors  vxA  small  jr  shippers  did  not.     To  sjme  exteiit,  terminal  receivers 
v/ere  reluctant  to  see  an  official  price  report  issued  as  it  gr.ve  the  shipper 
a  check  against  their  accounts  of  sales.     But  they  did  need  reports  of  ship- 
ments out  of  producing  sections;  they  needed  reports  of  arrivals  at  the  mar- 
kets,  cars  unloadod  and  released,  and  cars  diverted.     It  va.s  difiicult  for 
them  to  obtain  such  infermation  in  an  .--rganizod  v/i.y.     The  Department  needed 
selling  prices.     This  demand  for  market  nevrs  which  neither  the  Department  nor 
the  receivers  could  effectively  obtain  themselves  m.ade  a  good  basis  for  ex- 
changing information.     Arid  so  it  crm.e  about  that  the  Department,   in  effect, 
promised,  with  the  coopei-ction  of  transportation  agencies,  to  furnish  ship- 
ment reports  to  distributors  and  receivers  in  exchange  for  tlieir  cooperation 
in  furnishing  Department  market  reporters  vath  accurate  selling  prices. 
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The  first  mc.rket  nevrs  reports  v.rero  issued  in  1915,  coverin'--'  the 
Louisiana  strav^berry  "deal"  e.t  Haimuondo  A  representc.tivs  of  the  Office  of 
Markets  visited  20  torirancl  markets  and  obtain.^d  tho  promise  of  assistance 
from  one  reliable  broker  or  dealer  in  each  of  them.  These  men  a-reod  to 
send  the  Department  a  daily  telegrrjn  reporting  the  sollinp-  Drice  of  straw- 
berries in  exchange  for  mail  and  v;ire  reports  covering  movem.cnt  cjid  prices 
at  the  shipping;  points.  In  a  short  tir^s  the  Department  placed  its  ov/n  re- 
presentatives in  several  imoortant  mrrkots  to  obtain  reports  at  first  hand 
of  price  and  market  conditions. 

Nev/  Service  Doubtfully  Received 

The  vrork  ivas  popular  in  croducin^  sections  fror  the  start.     In  the 
cities  its  reception  was  lukewanA.     Soii-;--:  dealers  disapproved  of  the  idea  out- 
right, or  good-naturedly  made  fun  of  it.     A  f'VJ-  gave  tho  experiment  their 
vrhole-hearted  approval.     Today,  permanent  of^'ices  gathering  and  dissor-incting 
fruit  and  vegetable  market  ne^fs  are  maintained  in  21  of  the  large  receiving 
m.arkets  of  the  country,  and  temporary  field  of  ices  are  operated  from.  1 .  to 
6  months*  duration-  in  about  45  of  the  principal  shipping  sections.  Seventeen 
States  cooperate  in. the  vrork:  carried  on  in  those  States.     The  various  types 
of  information  are  condensed  into  report  form  and ■distributed  without  charge 
by  m.ail  or  by  vfire  or  radio,  to  all  interested  persons  in  shipping  sections 
and  receiving  markets.     Today  the  ofiicial  market  reports  are  eagerly  re- 
ceived by  thousands  of  producers,  shippers,  o.nd  distributors  ovcrj/-  da^'. 
They  are'  a  part  of  the  daily  business  of  m.arketing  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  tho  present  Viridespread  organization  is  ujiablc  to  meet  all  requests  for 
special  types  of  information. 

Some  of  the  trade  papers  were  ooposed  to  the  entrance  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  field  of  market  reporting.     This  early  opposition  'jvas  largely 
based  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  the  functions  of  the  new  service.  Some 
editors  thought  the  Department  w^.s  invading  a  field  i';?hich  should  bo  reserved 
exclusively  for  private  enterprise.     Papers  specializing  in  market  informa- 
tion wondered  if  they  viero  to  be  put  out  oi'  business.     Time  has  proved  these 
fears  to  be  groundless.     .The  trade  press  now  gives  the  crop  and  r,arkct  re- 
ports v/ider  and  v/ider  coverage.     Extracts  and  reprints  of  official  reports, 
forecasts,  and  suirmaries  often  comprise  a  large  pert  of  the  reading  matter 
in  technical  papers.  '  And  out  of  the  700  rodio  stations  in  tho  country,  about 
20.0  regularly  broadcast  fruit  and  veg.">table  reports.     From,  our  point  of  view, 
the  dissem.ination  of  news  by  the  press  and  the  radio  is  a  necessary  ad^iimct 
to  a  well-rou.ndcd  market  nov/s  service. 

Production  Estimates 

In  addition  to  current  ncvfs  reports  of  market  supplies,  production 
estimates  have  an  important  influence  upon  marketing.     This  was  realized  as 
early  as  1839  when  Congress  made  the  first  appropriation  for  the  collection 
of  agricultural  sto.tistics.     Quantitative  estimates  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
production  Virere  not  miaHe  until  1914,  although  condition  and  percentage  pro- 
duction reoorts  were  collected  from  crop  reporters  for  apples,  peaches,  pears 
and  grapes  as  early  8.s  1866. 


Today,  the  A°;ricultural  Marketing  Service  throu^.h  its  Crop  T;eporting 
Board  makes  production  estimates  for  21  fruit  crops  by  States  and  for  tlie 
United  States.     These  estimates  are  broken  down,  in  some  instances,  to  show 
varietal  or  type  segregations.     For  vegetables,   estii'iatos  arc  published  for 
26  crops,  including  potatoes  and  sweetpotatoes ,     The  statistics  include  in- 
tentions-to-plant  reports,   estimstes  of  acreage,  yield  and  production,  prices 
and  value  of  sales.     Truck  crop  production  estimates  concern  orly  those  areas 
that  grow  crops  primarily  to  supply  consuining  markets  mojo  or  less  distant 
from  the  producing  center.     Facilities  are  not  yet  available  for  reporting 
and  home  or  mc  rket  gardens,  nor  for  furniching  detailed  inform.ation  of  pro- 
duction and  ci'op  changes  desired  by  m.any  in  the  industry;-. 

The  1940  Tr-uck  Crop  ^joj^^m^i 

A  more  compl^^to  corabined  crip-r-^arket  rer^o rt ing-nev/s  service  for  truck 
crops  has  been  undertaken  during  the  past  year.     As  v.  result  of  conferences 
with  Federal-State  stctisticio.ns ,  leading  grovors  emd  State  m.arkoting  offi- 
cials,  semi-monthly  truck  crop  sujTimaries  nov/  cover  most  ijiportant  areas  in 
each  State.     These  reports  emphasize  news  items  pertaining  to  time  of  plant- 
ing, acreage  changes,  progress  of  the  crops  during  the  growing  season,  pro- 
bable time  of  harvest,  time  of  peak  shipments,   rsito  of  harvest  and  flow  to 
market,  quality  of  the  crops,   relative  importance  of  rcil  and  truck  ship- 
ments, and  related  news.     Inforriation  of  this  kind,  v/hen  made  available 
simultaneously  for  competing  States,  and  for  specific  areas  vfithin  States, 
is  expected  to  prove  extremely  valuable  to  growers  and  riistributors  in  their 
marketing  operations. 

These  news  suminarios  now  reach  growers  and  the  trade  within  a  few 
days  after  the  news  is  collected.     Peports  relating  to  the  first  of  the  mo- 
nth are  released  about  the  fifth,   and  those  relating  to  the  fifteenth  of  the 
m.onth  are  released  about  the  nineteenth.     The  releases  are  made  from  l/ash- 
ington  and  the  State  offices  on  the  same  day.     Those  release  dates,  however, 
do  not  apply  to  official  esti  i.ates  of  acreage  and  production. 

Various  States  hcve  arranged,  or  are  plcjiriing  to  arrange,   for  a  dir- 
ect exchange  of  information  on  competing  crops.     Handled  by  the  StL.tos  con- 
cerned, this  nevfs  is  incorporcted  in  the  State  truck  cr^p  releases.  ]\iew 
York  growers  may  be  interested  in  Texas  CL.bba'-e  ^r  ^'^ichigan  onions,  fir  ex- 
ample.    Calif  ornia  growers  m^ay  want  nevrs  of  the  green  pea  crop  in  T'iississipoi 
It  is  a  rnutual  exchange  of  up-to-date  news  itcm.s  ojr.ong  the  Strtes,  and  the 
semi -monthly  tru.ck  crop  news  SL^mi-^arie  s  issued  frop  each  State  office  of  the 
Federal  Crop  Keporting  Service  cr  rrjr  inf  o rr'iation  of  current  interest  to  pro- 
ducers in  each  Strte.    We  believe  this  .fer.ture  of  the  n;nv  ronorts  T,"ill  '"ur- 
nish  a  real  service  to  the  truck  croo  industry. 

"Spot"  Fovrs 

Sudden  damt ge  from  crop  hazards  such  as  frost,  Iroozos,  floods,  and 
high  tempo ratu.r.:.s  has  an  immediate  effect  on  prices  received  by  growers. 
Reports  on  the  effects  of  such  damage  obviously  cannot  be  delayed  until  the 
scheduled  release  of  a  semi-monthly  report.     Grovrers  and  distributors  need 
prompt  reports  from  an  unbiased  agency,   for  too  often  unreliable  trade  rum.ors 
are  the  only  source  of  infonartion  following  unusual  crop  damage. 


Vi/'hcn  such  dancvgc  occurs,  stctistieians  3f  the  Agricultur^.l  '^'crketing 
Service  -«?ire  c.n  iiumcdic.tG  report  to  the  Washinr;ton  Office.  This  prelinincry 
wire  indicc.tos  that  an  unusucl  development  hc.s  taken  place,  and  oerhiLps  gives 
the  probable  range  of  the  damage.  Subsequent  wires,  based  actual  surveys, 
furnish  a  rorc  accurt.te  ostir^ato.  Those  "spot"  n.jvrs  iteris  are  -widely  distri- 
buted through  our  marketing  reporting  syster-is.  It  is  intended  tht.t  s^ot  nows 
shall  cover  fruit  crops  as  well  as  vegetable  crops. 

Acreage  and  producti-)n  ostinates  are  least  affected  by  the  n-^w  prograr 
It  is  proposed  t^  rcl'iase  the  truck  crop  estimates  about  two  days  earlier 
than  the  rel.rse  dates  scheduled  last  yer.r.     In  addition,  an  extra  ini'Jseason 
forecast  of  production  Yri.ll  be  scheduled  for  a  fevr  crops. 

Evolution  of  Stardarc's 

|*''any  iiarket  news  reports  today  are  br.sed  upon  the  official  str.i'd;  rds . 
This  is  the  result  of  an  obvious  need  for  quoting  prices  in  unif  orr-,  ter?is 
"I  hat  have  the  sane  meaning  in  all  parts  of  the  country »     But  prior  to  the 
?'iorld  War  wo  had  no  ujiifoiT^  national  grade  for  e.ny  frvit  or  vegetable.  Cer- 
tain brands  and  local  grades  were  vj-ell  knov-m.,  it  is  true,  rxd  some  of  then 
had  become  fairly  vrell  standardized.     But  in  the  last  analysis,  they  v^ere 
local  products  nationally  distributed  and  knovm.     Noi  grades  existed  for  any 
perishable  ivhich  was  widely  produced.     And  much  prejudice  existed  against 
the  idea,  for  local  pride  insisted  that  the  products  of  one  region  could 
never  be  graded  on  the  sane  standf.rds  as  the  products  of  another  area. 

One  stumbling  block  v/as  the  thought  habits  of  the  wholesale  buyer. 
To  him  a  "No.  1  grade"  meant  o.  combination  of  all  the  good  qualities  of  a 
product.    Wnen  he  wired  for  No.  1  he  wanted  size,  maturity,  color,  end 
condition  in  the  ideal  proportions.     In  other  words,  1  im.plied  per- 

fection.    Tliis  ideal  grade  in  the  mind  of  the  dealer  V'-'-as  as  impractical  as 
the  i''eal  Strte  grades  written  v/ithout  tolerances.     Neither  could  be  reali- 
zed in  actual  practice.    And  the  dealer  could  reject  any  ship?--i.ent  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  No.  1. 

These  difficulties  had  been  studied  by  the  Deprrt.^ort,  but  little 
change  in  p-rrding  pre.ctice  or  of  grade  normenclature  we.s  mxido  up  to  1917. 
The  World  '^e.r  brought  ratters  to  a  head.     The  Food  Administration  asked  the 
Depertr.ent  to  recommend  sto.ndard  grrj'es  for  potatoes,  and  then  under  its 
e::i.ergency  pov\fers,  ordered  all  handlers  to  operate  on  the  brsis  of  those  gra- 
des.    The  recoi-inendations   of  the  Doprrtrient  v/ere  be  sod  -^n  relatiA.'e  freedom 
from,  specific  defects,  vrith  definite  and  fairly  liberel  tolorar'ces.  They 
were  applicable  to  the  crop  of  any  region,  yet  it  did  not  follov.r  that  a  No.  1 
lot  from  one  region  would  be  exactly  like  the  sajoc  grade  from,  canother  region 
in  general  appearance.     These  grade  descriptions  were  also  applicable  to  dif- 
ferent varieties. 

The  be:nefits  of  m.arketing  according  to  uniform,  standards  arc  so  ob- 
vious it  is  remarkable  that  they  v/ere  not  recognized  sooner.     But  teaching 
producers  to  gra''e  their  products  for  ■•::arkct  is  a  long  educational  process, 
yet  far  from,  completed. 
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The  value  of  standardization  has  been  brou.e^it  ho'Tie  to  the  producer 
in  several  wa^'■s »     Buyers  often  quote  daily  cash  prices  for  goods  passing  in- 
spection as  T'o.  1.     The  price  is  paid  vvhcn  tho  car  is  loaded  and  the  in- 
spection certificate  delivered.    And  association  nanagers  have  shovred  the 
groT/rcr  v;"hy  his  products  v^ere  rot  on  a  par  with  those  of  other  Tneiafeers,   and  ^ 
consequently  brought  lower  prices.     The  groi/zor's  education  has  progressed. 
Now,  during  seasons  of  heavy  production,  the  vegetable  or  fruit  producer  has 
found  that  official  standards  denote  the  line  bet-"rcen  'vhat  does  and  does  not 
have  a  '.larket. 

In  developing  standards  the  Agricultural  T'arl'.eting  Service  functions 
as  a  national  research  agency  for  the  industry.    With  a  few  exceptions,  the 
use  of  Federal  grades  is  entirely  pemissive.     Being  permissive,  the  Deps  rt- 
ment  can  perfect  grG.dcs  only  to  the  extent  that  they  will  be  accepted  in 
merchandi  ing  t rc-Jisactions »    Each  year,  ?iowover,  sees  their  use  extended. 
Many  of  the  States  have  adopted  thcra  in  the  administration  of  State  laws, 
some  of  Yviiich  require  compulsory  inspection.    Unless  otherwise  specified, 
they  forrf.  the  basis  for  Federal  inspections,  and  in  the  sett  lenient  of  com- 
plaints arising  under  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Comraodities  Act.  They 
are  extensively  used  in  purchasing  by  Federal-State,  municipal  o.nd  other 
institutional  buying. 

Formulating  specifications  for  a  national  grade  is  not  an  easy  task. 
It  is  quite  a  different  problem  fro]i  presenting  a  standard  of  measure  such 
as  a  foot  rule.     Continuous  reasoarch  is  needed  to  keep  pace  with  merchan- 
dising needs  and  acceptance. 

Standards  have  now  been  developed  for  57  different  fruits  and  vege- 
tables.    Introduction  of  new  varieties,   ravages  of  insect  pests  and  diseases 
that  introduce  new  grading  factors,  changes  in  trade  deT->c..nds  ojid  improve- 
ments in  the  methods  of  hojidlirg,  packing  and  shipping,   require  revisions 
of  grade  specifications  so  that  they  accurctely  represent  commercial  values. 
Constant  research  is  necessary  in  order  t^  refine  and  mo.ko  more  specific  the 
definitions  for  various  types  of  grace  defects  in  the  large  niunber  of  U,  S. 
standards  n'^w  in  effect,  and  to  provide  a  basis  for  uniform  interpretations 
of  the  grades  in  all  parts  of  the  country =     S)  long  cs  the  interpretation  of 
grade  specifications  depends  so  m.uch  upon  hurnxm  skill  and  iudgi-nent,  there 
Y/ill  be  need  for  extensive  research  to  c'evelop  m.ore  precise  miothods  of  in- 
spection,    '"uch  has  been  done  in  developing  mechanical  end  other  devices, 
but  mi'ch  remains  to  "^e  djne. 

Terminal  Market  Inspection 


Most  people  thinJx:  of  grades  in  conjunction  ^rith  inspection.     This  is 
natural,  for  one  com.plements  the  other.     Inspection,   stripped  of  all  techni- 
cal Language,  is  sir.ply  the  matching  of  the  quality  of  farm  products  v/ith 
the  specifications  of  the  official  grades  or  other  contract  specifications. 
I  have  already  told  you  hAvj-  our  entry  into  the  World  V^ar  provided  the  impetus 
to  grading  -work.     The  inspection  of  perishables  began  at  about  the  same 
t  im.e « 
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For  several  years  the  service  Y^as  limited  to  "important  central  mar- 
kets which  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  ti- e  designate."  This  liviitation 
was  favored  by  the  Department  at  the  start  for  it  furnished  a  good  basis  for 
declining  applications  for  service  at  other  points.  But  this  language  final- 
ly imposed  a  needless  restriction  on  the  inspection  force  and  curts.iled  its 
usefulness.  Tho  limits?  tion  was  removod  in  1923  and  inspectors  ^.Gre  allowed 
to  work  at  any  point  within  reach.  Pioducts  ncy  now  be  ins->^ected  at  47  im- 
portant central  markets  designated  by  the  Secretary,  or  c.t  any  point  nerr  a 
designated  market. 

Fees 

The  inspection  work  at  terminal  m.arkets  hao.  not  been  established  very- 
long  when  it  beccane  apparent  that  the  relatively  large  sum.s  involved,  and  the 
growing  popularitv  of  the  work,  justified  the  collection  of  reasonable  fees. 
There  was  danger,   furthermore,  that  a  free  service  virould  bring  so  m.any  rc- 
Quests  for  inspection  that  the  lim.ited  force  of  the  T'opartncnt  v/ould  be  swoonp- 
ed  with  work. 

Eo\J  large  a  fee  to  charge  wrs  a  problem,   for  nobody  know  what  the 
traffic  v/ould  bear.     A  too  large  fee,  it  v^as  feared,  night  prove  a  deter- 
rent to  the  farr.ier- shipper  for  whom  the  service  was  originally  established. 
An  experim.ental  fee  of  •^;2.50  ivas  tried  for  each  carload  inspected,  or  for 
each  fraction  of  over  one-half  carload.    Although  this  fee  was  not  oxpoctod 
to  cover  the  entire  cost,  its  proponents  argued  that  the  inspection  v.rork 
had  a  definite  value  in  promoting  producer-grading  of  perishables. 

For  a  fevf  years  tho  Department  followed  the  policy  if  sending  a  copy 
of  each  certificate  to  the  shipper  even  though  he  v^as  not  the  applicant. 
Other  financially  interested  parties  could  obtain  a  copy  of  any  certificate 
for  $1.00.     protests  by  receivers  and  the  rapid  grovrbh  of  the  service  final- 
ly made  it  ii'^pr?.ctical  to  send  free  copies  'to  shippers,  and  the  prcctice  vfas 
discontinued  in  1924. 

The  inspection  foe  for  grade  and  condition  ivas  ir.crofiscd  in  1921  from 
$2.50  to  "1^4 .00  per  car.     Confidence  in  the  basis   accuracy  and  uniformity  of 
the  service  wcs  increasing,  and  the  industry  was  learning  to  use  it  ■•^oro  end 
m.ore  effectively.     In  the  larger  narketc  irhero  inspectors  can  be  kept  fully 
em.pl  oyed  the  service  m.ore  nearly  pays  for  itself.     In  tl  e  s.'.aller  ncrkots, 
this  generally  is  not  tho  case.     But  the  inspectors  in  m.arkets,  even  the 
smr.llcr  ones,  r^erfor^,  a  valuable  nublic  service.     Their  presence  discourgos 
the  unjustifiable  rejections  of  f.o.b.  T-urchnsos,  and  to  correct  on  roin- 
spection  mistolvos  which  m>ay  ho.ve  been  iicde  at  shipping  poiiit.     They  provide 
a  dependable  facility  for  reinspection  where  factors  of  condition  r^^av  be  in 
dispute.     They  porfonv,  an  iriportant  function  in  the  a&.rinist ration  of  the 
Perishable  Agricultural  Conmodities  Act.     In  some  quarters  it  has  boon  sug- 
gested tho.t  all  carlot  receipts  at  least  should  be  subjected  t5  Federal  in- 
spection for  condition  as  a  basis  for  settling  da-^iage  claii;  s  against  trans- 
portation age?'i.cies.     So  far  no  action  has  been  taken  but  tho  suggestion  ap- 
pears to  be  worthy  of  serious  consideration  by  tho  industry. 
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Shipping  Point  Inspection 

To  go  bade  a  little,  teminal  market  inspection  filled  a  definite  need 
and  it  vms  v.ddely  used.     But  it  did  not  meet  the  requironont  of  growers  and 
shippers  far  from  the  markets,  vdio  wanted  inspection  at  point  of  origin  as  a 
basis  for  f.o.b.  sales.     TBJssc  grovrers  argued  that  certificates  issued  in 
eastern  marjcets  on  products  from  California,   for  example,  were  of  little  use. 
Some  shippers  facetiously  referred  to  tlio  certificates  as  "post  morbems." 
This  situation  favored  the  development  of  a  Kation-wido  inspection  program 
for  use  at  shipping  points. 

A  bill  providing  for  a  shipping  point  inspection  service  was  passed 
by  Congress  in  1922.     The  vrork  was  started  almost  at  one.:  in  22  States  and 
during  the  first  year  more  than  tv:ico  as  many  inspections  were  made  at  point 
of  origin  than  at  all  of  the  terminal  markets  combined.     For  the  fiscal  year 
1938-39,   shipping  point  insocctions  total::"'  about  456,000  cai's,   compared  vrith 
only  about  49,000  cars  inspected  at  receiving  nt.rkets. 

Shipping-point  inspection  is  v.ovj  conducted  in  44  States  in  coopcri.t ion 
with  Sto.te  departments  of  agriculture  or  other  State  agencies.  Agrec:nents 
provide  that  the  Stctes  shall  employ  inspectors  who  arc  to  be  licensed  by 
Federal  supervisors  upon  showing  proper  qualifications.     The  cooperating  a- 
gencios  defray  the  expenses  of  the  service  from  the  fees  collected,  which 
vary  according  to  local  conditions.     The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
reimbursed  for  the  supervision  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  insure  uni- 
fon:iity  in  the  application  of  the  grades  in  the  different  States. 

The  Perishable  Agricultural  Comjaodities  Act 

ViJliile  everything  possible  must  be  done  to  assure  an  orderly  flov^  of 
coKimodities  from,  the  producing  sections,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  com- 
mission merchants,  dealers,  and  brokers  at  shipping  points  and  destinations. 
These  handlers  are  in  a  key  position  in  that  they  constitute  the  liink  be- 
tvrcen  producers  and  retailers.    Any  service  or  any  regulat  iry  activity  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  that  affects  tno  wholesalers  has  an  inri.ediatc 
effect  upon  the  entire  industr;/. 

Most  if  you  are  familiar  with  the  various  unfair  practices  which  led 
to  the  passiiig  of  the  Perisliaole  Agricultural  Comjioditios  Act.     One  case  will 
illustrate  what  I  r:Lecj"i.     A  shipper  sold  12  cc  rs  of  potatoes,   requirin;:  the 
buyer  to  make  an  advance  of  (100  per  car.     Checks  for  this  am.ount,   signed  by 
another  firm,  arrived  just  vrhen  the  potatoes  bega]i  to  '.  ^ve.     T^.to  cars  were 
accepted  by  the  buj/'or,  but  no  pay:  :ent  Y."as  made.     For  this  reason  the  rei'ain- 
ing  cars  "v/oro  diverted  by  the  shipioer  to  another  buyer  at  a  considc  rablc  loss 
because  of  a  decline  in  the  m.arket.     The  original  checks  representing  the 
advance  payments  vrere  returned  mxir]':ed  "no  fundr;,"    The  shipper  received  noth- 
ing for  the  first  tv/o  cars  of  potatoes  and  had  to  sell  the  remaining  8  on  a 
declining  m.arket.     The  only  excuse  the  original  buyer  could  offer  was  that  the 
party  to  whom  he  had  sold  the  potatoes  got  into  financial  difficulties  and 
could  not  pay  for  them.    He  did  n-)t  recognize  thct  his  definite  contract  for 
the  purchase  of  the  potatoes  placed  himi  under  any  obligation  to  the  shipper. 
The  PACA  requires  such  a  buyer  to  accept  his  liability  and  his  license  may  be 
suspended  or  revoked  if  such  uniair  offenses  are  repeated. 
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Prc.cti-.es  of  this  sort  led  to  the  introduct ion  in  1927  in  Conf':ress  of 
bills  from  v/hich  he.s  evolved  the  PACA  as  we  have  it  today. 

It  seems  v/ell  to  emphasize  that  the  PACA,  or  nthor  the  bill  v;hich  be- 
ccmo  the  PACA,  v/as  not  sponsored  by  the  Departmunt  of  Agriculture.     As  origin- 
ally introduced  in  Congress  it  included  many  more  prouuots  than  fruits  und 
vegetables  0     Leaders  in  the  fruit  ;..nd  ve^;etf-,blo  i-austry  boca-ie  interested  in 
this  legislation  because  of  their  exp>^rience  -vath  the  Food  Acjn.inistrt  t  ioi'.  dur- 
ing the  1/vorld  Wr  r  and  the  benefits  which  the^-  thou:;ht  the  trac'e  had  roclizod 
from  regulation  at  that  tii^^e.     There  v.ore,  of  course,   sone  lecdcrs  v.ho  i.;ero 
opposed  iji  principle  to  rc^  ulution  of  their  business  by  the  Go verrjn.ent . 
These  men  expressed  thoir  opinions  openly  and  frankly  but  be  it  said  to  their 
credit  that  they  made  no  (effort  to  throv/  obstacles  in  th^  way  of  the  admini- 
stration of  the  Act  after  it  beccme  a  lav;. 

And,   of  course,  na>;y  others  resented  the  seeming  intrusion  of  tho  De- 
partm.ent  of  A'-riculturo  into  thoir  business  affairs  and  its  possible  inter- 
ference Vifith  the  business  methods  i-.hich  they  had  followed.     During  t;;:-  first 
2  yec.rs  this  Act  was  on  the  statute  books,  wo  ].eurd  occasion!;. 1  i.-uraui"s  again- 
st it  and  intimations  that  its  repv.£.l  yrauld  be  sought.     So  far  as  v/o  know,  no 
serious  effort  was  ever  made  to  carry  out  tlicse  threats  and  with  the  passage 
of  time  we  have  heard  no  more  of  them..    We  used  to  hear  expressions   ')f  doubt 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  la%v  but  since  tv/o  IJ.  S.  Circuit  courts  of 
appeals  have  affimod  its  constitutionality  these  doubts  have  been  dispelled. 

We  feel  tht.-t  the  PACA  has  nov/  become  an  integral  pert  of  the  fruit  ai:id 
vegetable  industry     and  that  the  trade  regards  it  not  as  a  menace  but  as  a 
bulv/ark.     If  that  impression  is  correct,  it  reflects  the  good  judgment  of  the 
leaders  of  y^ur  industry  who  sought  the  advice  of  the  Department  i;hcii  this 
legislation  was  pending,  and  who  so  closely  and  uiif laggingly  cooperated  v;ith 
rcprcvsentat ives  of  the  Department,  and  Vv'ith  cor.iiitteos  of  Congress,   in  bring- 
ing the  bill  int"j  the  shape  in  which  it  v/as  finally  enacted.    Vie  feel  that  i/e 
are  justified  in  third<ing  that  the  trac^e  regards  this  Act  as  its  chila  and 
its  safeguard  by  the  support  which  has  been  giv^^n  to  the  variinis  f.-mcndmojits 
adopted  in  1934,  1936,  and  193d.     Each  of  tJioSo'  has  had  for  its  purpose  the 
giving  of  greater  protection  tD  tlie  industry  by  tightening  up  some  provision 
or  closing  some  loophDlo.    A  trace  which  still  resented  this  law  would  not 
have  cooperated  in  m-akin;'j  it  moi'O  striiigent. 

What  does  the  lavj  provide?     It  sets  forth  9    affenses  as  unlavj"ful. 
These  are  the  making  of  any  fraudulent  charj'c;   rejection  without  rc;as  ^nablc 
cause;   false  or  misleading  statorie};!t  s ;   f."ilure  trulj^  an^'  correctly  t accou:it; 
misrepresentr.t ion  of  character,  kind,   gr..;ie,  qux  lity,   cjnditi?^-,   de;;ree  of 
maturity,   state  or  country  3f  origin;   ren.ovir:g,   5;.ltering,   or  tai:\pori]ig  vrith 
any  car,  containing  a  statement  of  grade  of  the  fruit  or  vegetable  cu'trincd 
therein;  and  the  making  of  any  change  in  the  contents  of  a  load  ir  lot  Df 
vegetables  or  fruits  thot  has  been  inspected,  aathout  thu  consent  of  tlie  in- 
spector.    The  Act  requires  that  anyone  d.;ing  business  in  fi'esh  fri'its  arid 
vegetables  in  interstate  comxiorce  shall  have  a  license  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.     If  a  licensee  is  f.-^und  guilty  of  any  one  of  these  offeiises  ho 
nay  be  punished  by  publication  of  the  facts  or  suspension  not  to  exceed  90 
days,  or  revocation  of  his  license.    Liooasees  are  also  required  to  keep 
such  records  as  will  fully  and  correctly  disclost,  all  traiisactions  involved 
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in  their  business.  Fr.ilure  to  keep  such  records  nt.j  be  punished  by  publi- 
cation of  the  fcctr:  or  susoonsion  of  license  for  c.  period  not  to  oxcoed  90 
days.     The  Departnont  has  not  been  given  ai'thority  to  on  fishing  expedi- 

ti~ins"  into  the  books  of  licensees.     It  proceeds  -mly  rp^n  cor^plaint.     If  a 
licensee  refuses  access  t:  his  records  so  far  as  they  pertt.in  to  a  coLiplaint 
his  license  nay  be  suspended  until  he  §;rants  such  peiT^ission.    MorcDver,  all 
decisions  of  the  Secretary  are  revie-iyable  by  the  Courts. 

PACA  Benefits  Far-Rerching 

Duri"~"  the  little  over  9  years  the  Act  has  boon  in  offcct  the  Secretary'- 
has  rendered  decisions  in  2,366  cases  and  has  issued  reparation  awards  ar.ount- 
ing  to  nore  than  $621,900.     Publication  of  the  facts  has  been  ordered  in  nore 
than  1,600  cases.     The  public  is  fo.rTi.iliar  v/itli  these  docisi.:ins;  they  ha^e  been 
xiidely  carried  in  the  trade  papers.     But  cases  in  v;hich  the  Secretary^  has  rend- 
ered decisi'ins  do  not  completely  noasure  the  worth  of  the  Act,  for  nore  than 
21,000  conplaints  have  been  received  and  hcxdlod. 

The  fG^endjnents  of  1334  strongthened  the  Act  riaterially.     One  result  of 
these  a.'.iendncnts  has  nadc  it  possible  to  arrange  cj.iicablc  settlO'iont s  in  a 
great  many  cases.     Since  1954,  v'.ore  than        200,000  has  been  paid  to  coiiplain- 
ants  on  this  basis.     Cases  :r.ay  rovr  be  settled  ivithout  f?mal  action  by  subnit- 
ting  then  t^  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Ser^/ice  for  infernal  deterininat ion. 
The  trade  was  sor.ei.'hat  slo\7  to  ad.-^pt  this  service  but  an  increasing  interest 
has  been  sho-vm  recently;  it  is  expected  that  a  large  proportion  of  future 
cases  Y,lll  be  handled  in  this  riarii'ier. 

Vfholly  outside  of  formal  or  infernal  action  to.ken  by  the  Depart;-ient  is 
the  effect  of  this  Act  and  its  enforcenent  on  the  practices  followed  by  the 
trade.     Since  the  Act  vfas  intended  to  suppress  unfair  a.nd  fraudulent  practices 
in  the  marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  it  is  obviously  nore  important  to 
prevent  licensees  from  engaging  in  such  practices  than  to  punish  them  after 
the  offenses  have  occurred.     The  opinions  expressed  by  the  trade,   and  by  at- 
tomoys  \Tho  melee  a  specialty  of  prK'uce  cases,   indLic::te  that  a  narked  decrease 
in  the  number  of  unjustified  rejections  by  receivers  has  been  noted,  and  ship- 
pers apparently  are  i-.nre  punctili  :''US  in  carrying  out  their  contracts..  A 
noticeable  imxpro vevient  hr.s  been  n^ted  in  the  increased  cc  ro  vfith  which  buyers 
and  sellers  t.gree  upon  "terns  of  salcl'     This  avoids  m.a::.y  rlisputes.  Cojn;:ission 
merchants  handling  goods  for  tlie  accDunt  of  others  are  becoming  more  ccrful 
and  accurrte  in  rcn-'ering  accoun.ts  of  sales. 

In  adj-'ini storing  this  and  other  Acts  which  affect  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table trade  we  have  always  tried  to  enphasize  the  service  viovrpoint  rather 
than  the  police  vievirpoint.    Yve  believe  the  fruit  and  vo'.etable  trade  through- 
out the  country  realizes  that  this  law  is  its  servant  rrther  than  its  master. 
Today  our  Washington  office  receives  by  letter,  by  telegra^-h  or  "oy  telephony? 
frequent  inquiries  for  adnnce  on  various  problei'-is  and  situations  vrith  vfhich'' 
members  of  the  trade  find  tliej.-iselves  oonfr^ntod.     Our  field  offices  report 
the  sojno  experience.     This  is  as  it  should  be.    7ve  prefer  to  assist  you  in 
keeping  out  of  trouble  rather  than  to  take  action  against  you  after  you  are 
in  trouble. 
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Other  Regulation 

Another  regulatory  rneasure,  the  Proc.uce  Agency  Act,  preceded  the 
Perishable  A;;ricultural  CoiT;raodities  Act  by  3  yeers.     The  Produce  A'jency  Act 
is  "An  Act  to  prevent  the  destruction  or  dumping,  7J-ithout  good  and  suffi- 
cient cause  therefor,  of  farn  produce  received  in  interstate  co]-nnercc  by 
conunission  merchants  and  others  and  to  require  then  truly  and  correctly  to 
account  for  all  farm  produce  received  by  then."    It  a-o-olics  only  to  agency 
transactions  o     Penalty  for  violation  may  be  fine  or  impri  sorj^ert ,  v;hereas 
the  maximiUm.  penalty  under  the  PACA  is  revocation  of  license     It  is  admini- 
■stered.  in  connection  vvlth  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Corr^'odities  Act  in 
that  flagrant  violations  in  connection  with  agency  transactions  me.y  be 
dealt  with  uncer  either  or  both  Actso     It  also  applios  to  agercy  trans- 
actions in  dair^^  and  poultry  products  and  certain  other  perishable  farm_ 
products  not  covered  by  the  Perishable  Agrici^ltural  Comi^.-^dities  Act.  Sev- 
eral convictions  resulting  in  fines  and  imprisoi^ment  have  been  obtained. 

The  Export  Apple  and  Pear  Act  -^f  1933  is  intended  to  prevent  the  ship 
m.ent  to  foreign  iiiarkets  of  apples  and  pears  of  lev/  grade  which  might  injure 
the  reputation  of  Ainericrai  fruits  in  general,  and  y;hich  under  the  conditions 
existing  in  o.ny  one  season  probably  ?/ould  not  sell  for  iiore  than  the  cost  of 
preparation  and  marketing.     The  regulations  imder  the  Act  fix  the  minim.ur.i 
quality  that  can  be  exported  lawfully,  and  fix  the  conditions  under  which 
railroo.ds  and  stecjnship  lines  may  accept  shipm.cnts  billed  to  foreign  markets 
Passage  of  the  Act  followed  cem.plaints  of  the  adverse  effect  shipments  of 
extrem.ely  lovf  quality  had  upon  European  m.arkots. 

Container  Acts 


The  two  Standard  Container  Acts  fix  the  sizes  for  Clim.ax  baskets, 
containers  f  )r  small  fruits  c^id  vegetables,  hcj.ipers,  and  round  stave  and 
splint  baskets.     Enf orce-^:^ert  of  these  r-cts  ht..s  resulted  in  reducing  the  num.b 
er  of  these  containers  from,  approximately  166  t^  36. 

These  lav/s  have  accom.plishcd  their  objective.     "Snide"  packages  of 
these  t^'-pos  are  rarely  m.anuf actured  deliberately.     Throughout  the  trade, 
from,  grower  t^  consu'^er,  the  baslcets  used  for  fruits  and  vcr;otables  are 
accepted  as  U.   S.  standards  as  a  m.atter  of  course,  v.lth  little  thought  of 
the  vigilon.ce  required  to  m.aintain  them.. 

The  manufacture  of  baskets  is  largely  seasonal.     Fact-sries  which 
operate  the  yc:ar  round  are  excentioris.     Thus,  t  j  sorie  extent,  each  factory 
season  involves  a  net  set  of  factor" — rcw  help,  nev;  or  overhauled  miachines, 
and  perhaps  some  change  in  the  style  of  package  or  the  m.othod  of  m.aking  it. 
To  a  larger  extent  than  is  generr.lly  realized,  the  m,en.uf acture  of  baskets 
is  individualistic.     The  industry  has  no  standards  of  quality,  no  generally 
recognized  code  of  standard  rianuf acturing  practices,  and  no  catalogue  of 
standard  fori  is,  i.iachines,  or  equipment.     Under  sug?i  conditions  it  is  alvirays 
a  question  whether  the  finished  product  eomiplics  with  the  requirements. 
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Wg  recognise  tlicso  conditions,  end  in  the  cnforocnGnt  of  the  Standr.rd 
Container  Acts  v/o  havo  adopted  the  policy  of  rendering;  the  naxinxai.i  possible 
service  t  o  nanuf rctirrers .     Lirdtinr  the  nuc-ibcr  of  lav;ful  sizes  of  "baskets  to 
those  fixed  by  the  Standard  Container  Acts  greatly  sinnlifiod  that  particular 
problen  for  nc  nufacturcrs  .    /jid  these  nanuf r.cturcrs  v/hole-hcartedly  endorse 
the  principle  and  cooperate  vdth  tlio  Dopart-.ient  in  the  ir  intonrjicc  of  estab- 
lished standards. 

Standards  for  All  Containers 


About  10  percent  of  the  total  annual  movemGnt  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
is  shipped  in  bulk,   20  porcoiit  in  oeskots  and  oerrels,   20  percent  in  sacks, 
and  the  remaining  50  porcont  in  crates  and  boxes.     Many  of  t?;e  crates,  boxes 
i.nd  sacks  have  virtually  become  standr  rdized  through  c  oTmnon  usage.     An.d  most 
Strtcs  havo  ustablishod  stand? rds  by  law  or  regulation,  but  the  unfortunate 
Irck  of  uniformity  in  the  provisions  ot  these  Ir.ws  and  their  pormissivc 
ncture  tend  to  make  them  inoffcotivc  fron  a  national  point  of  viov\r. 

Contr.iners  "Thicli  hr  vc  become  strndr  rdi  zed  throu'  :.  common  usage  are 
the  IJorthvrcst  apnlo  raid  pear  crates,  the  v;^ stern  canttloup  crates,  the  Calif- 
ornia citrus  boxes,  and  s  tf.c  portion  of  those  used  in  Fi  erier,  and  Tcxrs,  cer- 
tain cf.rricr  crates  like  the  four-  and  six-bas':et  crates,  berry  crrtes  and 
perhaps  some  others.     The  carri.-r  crates  vary  in  dimer'sions ,  but  the  cups 
used  in  them,  are  of  sttjidard  sizes.     Through  the  cooperation  of  the  nanufac- 
tas'ers  and  th:,  fruits  and  vegetables  indust:-'y       the  sizes  of  the  sacks  used 
have  been  roducod  ir.  number.     The  50-poiand  sa,ck  for  onions  and  the  100-pound 
sack  for  potatoes  hrve  bee  one  v/ell  established  as  stanaard  merchandising 
units  in  the  principal  producing  soctl  ms, 

I'Vith  regard  to  containers  not  nov;  standardized,  legislation  (H.  R. 
5530)  is  nov;-  before  Congress  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  in- 
vestigate the  relative  utility  and  Gco::.;::-y  of  such  packages,  and  this  bill 
provides  that  he  bo  "directed  to  confer  and  cooperate  I'/ith  fruit  and  vcge- 
tcble  growers,  shippers,  and  distributors,  container  mc nuf acturers  and  trans- 
portation ageiiCies  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  rboi;.t,  •as  far  as  possible,  the 
orderly  classif icrt i on,   simplif icr.tion  t.ii.l  standardization  of  such  containers 
The  bill  'Tould  authorize  him  to  establish  and  promulgr."'i:e  stand". rds  when  such 
action  v.dll  promote  honesty  and  fair  dealing  and  be  in  the  interest  of  grow- 
ers,  distributors,  rxid  buyers  an.d  sellers  of  fruj.ts  and  vegetables.     The  pro- 
posed legislation',  provides  fir  \7orking  out  a  sim.pli fic;  t i  in  v/hi ch  ray  be  r.d- 
vantageous  to  all  concerned. 

The  proponents  of  such  addition;' 1  ler:islr.t i  on     .'i:iit   out  that  the 
standardizati -^n  of  hampers  and  baskets  in  eflect  at  tbe  nrcsent  time  has  re- 
sulted in  a  simplif  icati  or.  of  mrnuf acturing  problems  ana  lias  reduced  costs. 
They  argue  th;t  the  extensio]!  of  such  unifTrm.ity  to  inclu'o  boxes  and  other 
containers  not  n  nv  c  ovore^"'.  by  leaislatini  rdght  re?  s  oin;  ^ly  be  expected  to 
effect  additional  ecomries  f  ^r  b  :th.  of.ckage  "x.ruf -".cturers  r  nd  shippers. 
Moreover,  they  point  out  that  r.ianuf acturers  ->f  ctandart' :^  zed  contciners  are 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  competing  aith  -.irnuf acturers  of  unstandardizcd 
c-ntainers.     To  this  extent,  they  contend  that  partial  s tandr.rdi zati  on  tends 
to  bo  discriminatory,     if  regulation  is  helpful" for  part  of  the  industry  it 
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should  be  beiieficir.l  to  r.ll,     Sonothirg  .lore  then  280  crf.t..-^;,  boxes,  cjr.C  cc.r- 
toris  arc  now  rGcornizod  in  freight  tariffs.     It  is  difricult  for  sor.io  of  us 
to  believe  that  such  a  nuj-ber  of  c-^ntainers  is  needed  to  r:\arkot  fruits  and 
vegetables.    We  believe  this  is  a  subject  v;hich  deserves  serious  considera- 
tion by  your  Association.     Standardization  of  containerc  by  Federal  law  sinpli 
fios  nonufaoturo  in  that  manufacturers  are  not  required  to  be  prepared  to 
manufacture  or  carry  in  stock  numerous  odd  sizes;  quoting  prices  is  simpli- 
fied; \indersized  and  deceptive  sizes  are  outlawed,  and  growers  using  honest 
sizes  are  protected  from  xinfair  competition  by  those  using  undersize  or  de- 
ceptive packages;  cerloading  is  easier;  and  the  structure  of  freight  tariffs 
simplified. 

Market  Regulation 

Most  of  the  regulatory  v«rork  in  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  has 
been  established  at  the  request  of  the  industries  involved,  or  at  least  upon 
the  request  andi  with  the  support  of  important  grotps.     I  have  told  you  how 
the  trrde  associations  cooperated  in  bri:;.ging  Lbout  the  passage  of  the  Perish- 
able Agricultural  Coi.i.ioditios  Act.     The  seed  industry  lias  recently  given  us 
invaluable  assistance  in  getting  a  good  seed  1cm  on  the  statute  books.  Now 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  is  askinj.-;  us  to  invostigrte  the  possibility 
of  regulating  the  hours  of  soiling  and  other  practices  which  prevail  at  the 
large  central  markets,  and  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  under  the  PACA. 

Declining  prices  have  brought  about  nauy  changes  in  mt rket  practices. 
Fifteen  years  ago,   for  example,  the  cf  rlot  v>r?iolosaler  \  rs  the  "big  Mian"  in 
the  market  set-up.     He  bought  and  sold,  in  Ic  rgo  qiiantities,  his  success  de- 
pending upo3.i  a  rapid  turnover  of  morchandiso  at  a  small  margin  of  profit. 
His  customer  was  the  jobber,  who  sold  in  relatively  sr.iall  lots  to  the  re- 
tailer. 

Today,  the  line  of  demarcation  betv/OGn  the  wholesaler  and  the  jobber 
is  tending  to  disappear.     Under  the  stress  of  declining  profits,  wholesalers 
are  becoming  more  and  more  v/illing  to  take  on  the  functions  of  the  jobber. 
Unwilling  to  pay  wholesalers  a  profit,  the  jobber  is  tending  to  establish 
his  own  contacts  in  the  producing  sections.     The  net  effect  of  those  chr-ngcs 
militates  against  an  orderly  market,  Y/ith  lower  returns  to  producers  and 
hi^'her  costs  to  consu:ners  as  the  ultimate  result. 

As  prices  have  fallen,  selling  hours  in  the  I'.rge  . markets  have  tended 
to  become  longer  as  ntjidlers  have  tried  to  pick  up  additional  business.  This 
tendency  has  had  an  unhealthy  effect  upon  prices,  for  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  long  selling  hours  are  conducive  to  a  "slov/"  mi.rketo     And  a  sloxf  market 
means  lower  prices  to  producers.     But  the  consumer  suffers  L.t  the  sa:o.e  tive. 
Lo]ig  selling  hours  require  additiojial  market  porso]aicl,  sollin;:  costs  are 
increased,  and  the  resulting  increase  in  prices  to  consuiJiers  reduces  doiiand. 
The  presence  of  vari  'US  tvpes  of  rackets  hc.vo  cemplicf  ted  the  problem.  That 
something  is  seriously  wron; ;  v/ith  the  cjnduct   if  our  markets  is  reflected  by 
the  licensin;.;  records  under  the  Porislicble  A,  ricultural  Coj-niodities  Act, 
which  sho-v/  a  25-pQrcent  turnover  in  tbj-  finis  licensed. 
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P.GprGscnto.tives  of  tho  fruit  and  ^-^o.r^e table  industry  .  met  in  V.ash- 
ington  last  y.arch  to  discuss  those  probloms  with  the  Ag^ricultural  rr.rket- 
ing  ServioG.     Tho  reprGsentr.tivcs  -vvho  attended  the  conference  requested  us 
to  investigate  possible  legal  means  to  control  selling  hours  and  trade  prac- 
tices in  rocciving  markets  vdiere  such  action  v/as  desired  by  a  majority  of 
the  trade. 

During  the  months  T.'bich  folloviod  the  March  conference  a  tentative  draft 
of  a  bill  \7as  dra-".^  v^rhich  proposes  "to  regulate  interstate  cjid  foreign  com- 
merce in.  perishable  farr;  products;  to  suppress  and  eliminate  unfair,  fraudu- 
lent, or  deceptive  practices  coid  devices;  to  prohibit  imfair  methods  of  com- 
petition, rjid  tj  establish  reasonable  and  uniform  trading  hours."    Under  the 
terms  of  the  proposal,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ■'Arould  be  authorized  to 
designate  markets  and  to  bring  them  under  supervision  following  a  referendum 
in  lYhich  more  than  50  percent  of  the  voters  v:ho  handled  more  than  half  of  the 
total  perishables  on  that  market,  favor  the  plan.     The  optional  character  of 
the  proposal  is  deemed  important  because  controlled  selling  hours  or  other 
forras  of  reg\;lation  may  not  bo  adaptable  or  desirable  for  some  markets. 

■  This  proposal  was  presented  tj  reoresentr.tives  of  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table industr  y     at  an  informal  conference  hold  in  Yjashingt  ^n,  D.  C,  Octo- 
ber 4»    As  -"ight  bo  expected,  it  v;as  received  \.rith  mixed  opinions.  s^me, 
it  appeared  to  be  unreasonable  tind  objectionable  hi  '-.encral  grounds.  To 
others,  it  seemed  to  .^ffer  definite  possibilities  .>f  straightening  ^nt  the 
chaitic  condition  v.hich  nov  p.rovails  in  s-^m,e  of  tho  lar^e  markets.     The  trade 
is  now  studying  tho  propose. 1.    TVo  h^pc  tj  have  s  one  definite  rocomLioendc  tions 
within  the  near  future.     The  Agricultural  T'.:  rketinr^  Service  is  not  pressing 
for  m.ore  regulation  in  tho  fruit  and  vr-gotable  industry,    ''..o  are  alv/ays  inter- 
ested, hovj-ever,  in  possibilities  f:^r  ir';"r:.ving  marketing  conditions  through 
governmental  intervention  when  it  is  a-^p:.rent  thct  the  mr\rketing,  agencies  are 
unable  to  effect  the  desired  inprovemionts  themselves. 

New  Problems 


During  m.uch  of  the  present  decade  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industr'y 
has    been  faced  with  serious  problerLS  gromng  out  of  low  prices,  t'\gether 
with  high  cost  of  many  items  needed  in  production  and  marketing.     This  situa- 
tion has  been  made  more  intense,    if  course,  by  the  constcjit  pressure  of 
steadily  increasing  supplies  ^n  co^-ir.^.ercial  'outlets.     As  many  of  you  knor/, 
these  conditions  have  led  growers  cxA  distributors  to  look  for  various  rem.e- 
dies.     In  some  instances  these  measures  have  taken  the  form  of  marketing 
agreements  and  other  regulatory  activities  designed  t-i  cope  with  the  surplus 
conditions.     In  other  cases,  direct  purchases  by  the  GovernrLont ,  and  the 
operations  of  the  Stam.p  Plan  have  provided  valuable  assistance. 

One  result   if  the  adverse  conditions  has  been  a  greater  appreciation 
by  growers  and  distribi^t ors   of  the  value  of  stared'  rds  cmd  inspection  in  sell- 
ing their  crjps,  and  in  better  preps.ration   if  products  for  nrrket.  C-rovrers, 
especially,  are  asking  for  even  .  jre  specializoc^  m.arketing  services.  There 
is  now  before  Congress  a  bill  s;ojns.ored  by  comissioners  of  agriculture  in 
many  of  the  Stctes  to  provide  additional  Federal-Stc  to  c  .•operation  in  rend- 
ering and  developing  additional  narketi-g  services. 
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are  continually  confronted  with  demands  from  special  groups  for 
speeding  up  our  market  nov/s  vrork,  and  for  enlarging  our  standardization 
activities.     This  past  season  a  group  of  potato  and  vegetable  grov.rers  in 
the  Northeastern  States  requested  us  to  provide  an  early  morning  market 
report  for  locally  gro\rn  fruits  and  vegetables  most  of  v/hich  are  shipped 
by  motor  truck.    Wo  carried  on  this  vrark  throughout  the  local  season  for 
these  perishables,  and  yjc  were  greatly  impressed  by  the  widespread  res- 
ponse v:hich  the  special  service  received.     The  trade  as  vroll  as  the  grow- 
ers liked  it  because  it  provided  a  lino  on  "this  morning's  market  today"  so 
that  they  could  change  their  harvesting  and  marketing  plc^'-.s  in  the  light  of 
up-to-tho  minute  information. 

Considerable  thought  is  being  given  today  toi^/ard  -oromoting  the  con- 
sumx;tion  of  fruits  and  vegetables  through  advertising  end  sales  promotion 
of  various  types,  including  dealer  service  activities.     In  a  number  of  Sta- 
ter legislation  has  been  enacted  taxing  groT.;ers  to  rais^  the  funds  needed 
for  this  work.     Your  organization  is  supporting  r.i;:  active  program  involving 
various  promotional  actix^ities  "v/ith  retailers  to  assist  yjur  members  in 
doing  a  better  job  of  distribution,     v.-o  rcc  .ntly  undo rto :■.]■:  a  survey  of  the 
various  types  of  dealer  service  v/ork  followed  by  grower  end  trade  groups, 
in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  answer  quest ior.s  \;hich  ar.-  asked  regrrding 
this  activity.     Our  first  requests  for  information  have  been  v/ell  received, 
and  we  hope  to  release  a  report  in  the  near  future  sumriarlzing  the  Mor'k 
that  is  being  done. 

For  some  time  \;o  have  followed  the  policy  cf  holding  informal  con- 
ferences with  representatives  of  the  produce  industry  to  consider  many  of 
these  problems.     I  am  greatly  impressed  in  these  conferences  by  the  high 
degree  of  unanimity  of  opinion  v/hich  prevails  today  on  tbe  part  of  both 
grovj-er  and  trade  groups  in  recognizing  tiie  importance  of  many  of  these 
marketing  difficulties.     There  is  general  feeling  that  v^a^^s  must  be  found 
to  increase  the  flow  of  fruits  and  vegetables  through  distributive  channels 
on  a  more  efficient  basis  and  at  lower  costs  to  growers  and  constmiers. 

All  of  these  activities  are  enc.niraging  because  thoy  indicate  a  need 
for  more  emphasis  on  marketing  problems.     I,!ost  of  the  y;-  rk  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service  is  not  spectacular.     It  deals  v;ith  day-to-day 
problem.s  in  marketing.    As  fam  products  novo  through  the  chc>n.nels  of 
distribution  from  producer  to  consumer,  many  complicated  services  must  be 
performed.    Yj'e  believe  anything  v/e  crm  do  to  simplify  these  services  and 
reduce  the  hazards  of  merchcjidising  is  desirable  and  operates  to  the  bene- 
fit of  all  concerned. 


